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From “Early Sumberland and Westmoreland Friends.” 
BY R. F. FERGUSON, M. A. 
SAMUEL BOWNAS. 

Samuel Bownas, of Great Strickland, was 
born in Westmoreland, within the compass 
of Great Strickland Monthly Meeting, in 
the year 1676. His father, a cordwainer, or 
shoemaker, who had suffered in the days of 
Charles II., both in person and property for 
his adhesion to the Society of Friends, died 
within a month after Samuel’s birth, leaving 
his widow a subsistence of £4 10s. a-year, 
and a dwelling house on which to support 
herself and two children. Samuel Bownas 
thus got little education, for he was taken 
from school when ten years old, and set to 
keep sheep. He could do little more than 
read the Scriptures in his mother tongue. 
At the age of thirteen, he was put to learn 
the trade ef a blacksmith, with an uncle, 
who used him very unkindly; but he was 
afterwards bound apprentice to Samuel Parat, 
near Sedburgh, who provided his apprentice 
with both work and meat enough. Samuel, 
at this time, took but little heed of religious 
matters. He used to frequent meetings of the 
Society, but generally slept during them, and 
thus acquired little benefit, except that of be- 
ing kept out of bad company. He also ac- 
oe the reputation of'a wit in conversation. 

ne “ First Day,” when Samuel was at meet- 
ing, “a young woman, named Ann Wilson, 
was there and preached. She was very zeal- 


ous, and, fixing my eye upon her, she with ® 
great zeal pointed her finger at me, utterin8 
these words with much power, ‘ A traditional 
Quaker, thou comest to meeting as thou went 
from it the last time, and goes from it as thou 
came to it, but art no better for thy coming. 
.What wilt thou doin the end?” This ad 
dress wrought a change in Bownas. The 
lessons which his mother had, in very early 
childhood, instilled into his mind, recurred 
to him, and also the recollection of seeing 
her “ greeting” over Friends who bad been 
carried off to Appleby Gaol. From a tradi- 
tional Quaker, he became a zealous one, with 
a burning desire to speak at the meetings, 
which the suddenness of his conversion com- 
pelled him to restrain. He did, however, 
burst out, about four weeks after his conver- 
sion, with a short testimony or address to the 
meeting he was attending. This happened on 
Christmas Day, 1696, which fel] on a Sunday. 
His apprenticeship had then about three 
years to run, and during the rest of it he, as 
he tells us, “said very little.’ When his 
apprenticeship was over, in his 2ist year, he 
went a journey, with Isaac Alexander, 
through Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cumberland, 
and Scotland. They travelled on foot, and 
Bownas’s mind became “ darkened,” so that 
he groaned aloud, which his companion mis- 
understood, thinking it was produced by ex 

cessive fatigue. On his return, Bownas; 
worldly wealth was reduced to three half 
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pence ; but he picked up some money by har- 
vesting, and contrived to purchase a horse, 
on which he started, with Alexander, for the 
west of England. They did not get very far 
before Bownas “was shut up, and had no 
satisfaction at ail in going farther with him.” 
They parted, and Bownas wandered on by 
himself, in great distress of mind, preaching 
at various places, and receiving mach kind 
ness from older and eminent preachers. At 
times, he felt minded to abscond, sell his 
horse, get to some port in Ireland, and wok 
as a blacksmith; at others, to make away 
with himself. Neither of these plans could 
he effect, for the Society, either suspecting 
his trouble, or from caution, always provided 
him with a guide from place to place. The 
kindness and advice of such Friends as 
Camm, Dickenson, Fearon, Boustead, and 
others, appears to have been of great use to 
him. In particular, they persuaded him to 
suppress a call he felt to go to London and 
proclaim a great mortality which was to fall 
upon the Friends as a punishment. Alexan- 
der had already declared this at Bristol, but 
the Elders of the Society there sent him home 
at once. Bownas took advice before he said 
anvthing about it, and was told to wait. 
ownas returned home, and, as his linen 
and woollen clothes were both in need of re- 
newal, he returned to the smithey, and 
worked hard all the summer, until he saved 
some cash, preparatory to starting on another 
tour to the west of England. On this tour 
he was at some places taken for “a Cheat 
(viz., a Jesuit in disguise.)” At others, peo- 
ple would have it that he was a disfrocked 
minister. He also got acquainted with a 
Friend who afterwards became his wife, 
whose name he nowhere informs us of. He 
proposed to the lady and her parents, but told 
them that he had a call first to visit America. 
To this they consented ; but 3 wealthy uncle 
interfered, and insisted that no engagement 
should be entered into; that Bownas should, 
by writing, bind himself, but that the lady 
should not be bound atall. She, however, 
objected to this, and they parted without an 
engagement. Returning again to the north, 
Bownas went to mowing during the harvest. 
While in the north, he went to a meeting at 
Goose Green, between Kendal and Miln- 
‘thorpe, where John Boustead and Peter 
Fearon attended. Out of this meeting grew 
a controversy between Bownas and the school- 
master of Beathams, (this name is doubtful ; 
it is illegible in the copy of Bownas’s journal 
before us,) about Infant Baptism. A place 
and time were fixed for a public argument. 
The schoolmaster brought his pa: ‘ch priest to 
back him; while Bownas brought John Jop- 
son, schoulmaster, of Kendal, to help him by 
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references to the Greek and Latin Testa- 
ment, if necessary. The vehemence and 
hotness of the parson, an old man, “ having 
a comely personage and fine white locks,” 
broke up the meeting without any result, ex- 
cept that his schoolmaster became a Friend. 


In August, 1701, Bownas and one Isaac 
Thompson went a journey into Scotland. At 
Dumfries, they met, in their inn, James 
Dickenson and some other Friends. After 
refreshment, Dickenson said, “ Lads, I find a 
concern to go into the street; will you go 
with me!” Friends were seldom seen there ; 
a crowd soon collected, who heard Dickenson 
preach with attention, though some were 
rude. Bownas proceeded by Hamilton, Glas- 
gow (where the people were rude, but not so 
uncivil asin former days), Inverary, Aber- 
deen, Ury, Edinburgh, and Kelso, to Jed- 
burgh, where he was treated to “Jeddart 
law.” He was not hung first, and tried 
afterwards, but he was put into the Tolbooth 
for preaching, before he had begun to preach. 
Bownas hoped to preach from the Tolbooth 
windows, as twe Westmoreland Friends, 
Isaac Thompson and Thomas Braithwaite, 
had done the week before. The provost, 
however, boarded the window grates up. 
Next day some powerful country gentleman 
interfered, and compelled the provost to re- 
lease Bownas and his companion. This was 
on market-day, and Bownas preached from 
the Market Cross to about five thousand 
people,——the streets, and the house balconies 
and windows being crammed. The town of- 
ficers, after he had concluded dragged him to 
the Tolbooth door. The guard-chamber was 
close by, and one of the sentinels, apparently 
an Englishman, if not a Westmoreland man, 
interfered, clubbed his musket, and insisted 
that Bownas should first be taken before the 
provost for examination. This the officers 
declined to do. Bownas got free, and 
preached from the Tolbooth steps. As Bow- 
nas retired to his inn, he was treated with 
great respect, a lane made for him, the peo- 
ple crying, “ Well done! you have dung 
(beaten) them, sir.” At his inn several gen- 
tlemen assembled, and much discourse took 
place about religion; finally, Bownas, at 
their request, related the story of his life, and 
how he came to bea preacher. From Jed~ 
burgh, he proceeded home, by Solport and 
Carlisle. 


In October, 1701, Bownas went up to Lon- 
don to embark for America. He had, on 
account of the French war, to wait until 
March, 1702, before he could get a ship. He 
himself thought little of the danger of being 
captured by the French; but, on his arrival 
at Philadelphia, he heard that Thomas Story, 
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of Justice Town, kad been taken by a French | his captivity—namely, an Indian King, 


privateer, and carried into Martinique. 


4 . . 
When Bownas arrived in America, he re- | tors. 


eeived a note from George Keith, the famous 
apostate Friend :— 


“* To the Preacher lately arrived from England. 


“*Sir,—I intend to give notice, after sermon, 
that you and myself are to dispute to-morrow, and 
would have you give notice thereof accordingly.” 


Bownas’s reply was as follows :— 

“George Keith,—I have received thine; and 
think myself no way obliged to take any notice of 
one that bath been so very mutable in his pretences 
to religion. Besides as thou hast long since been 
disowned, after due admonition given thee by our 
Yearly Meetings in London, for thy quarrelsome and 
irregular practices, thou art not worthy of my no 
tice, being no more to me than a heathen man and 
a publican—Is the needful from 

Sanvet Bownas.”’ 

Near Chester, in Maryland, Bownas visited 
a Society of communists, called Labadies, 
about one hundred in number, men, women, 
and children, who, in their practices, resem- 
ble some of the modern strange Societies 
which have sprung up in America. Bownas 
records that this Society was afterwards dis- 

rsed. Journeying on to Philadelphia, 
Gieses was teken ill with the ague, and 
laid up for many weeks. On recovering, he 
met George Keith at a dinner, whereat great 
attempts were made ‘to entangle Bownas in 
his talk, which he skilfully avoided. Keith’s 
friends next aitended Bownas’s meetings, 
took notes of his doctrines, and filed deposi- 
tions charging him with defaming the Church 
of England. On these depositions, Bownas 
was committed for trial, and sent to gaol, as 
he refused to give bail. After some time, the 
Assizes were opened by Chief Justice Bridges 
and Justice Miller, with great pomp, pre- 
ceded by trumpeis and music. The grand 
jury ignored the bills against Bownas, and 
stuck to their decision, though much bullied 
and abused by Bridges, who sent Bownas 
back to gaol, threatening to send him to 
England chained to the deck of a man of: 
war. On Bownas’s return to prison, he was 
visited by Thomas Hicks, late Chief Justice 
of the province, who blamed Lord Cornbury, 
the Governor, for the illegality to which 
Bownas had been subjected, and bid him be 
of good cheer, fer Lord Cornbury and 
Bridges dare not send him to England, nor 
could they get a jury to find a true bill. 

Bownas was confined in a small log house ; 
and, by the help of a Scotchman, Charles Wil- 
liams, he learnt how to make shoes, and sup- 

rted himself by that, earning fifteen shil- 

ings a-week. The Friends hardly liked this, 
for they wished to support him by contribu- 
tions. 

Bownas had a most remarkable visitor in 


whese words should surely shame all persecu- 
He inquired if Bownas was a Chris- 
tian, and hearing he was, asked if his keep- 
ers were Christians, and was astonished to 
hear that they were so too. In the course of 
a most remarkable conversation, the Indian 
inquired clovely into the differences of religi- 
ous opinions which hsd led to Bownas being 
a prisoner, and, on learning that they con- 
sisted of questions about the sprinkling of 
water at baptism, the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper, the illegality of war, and of 
uncovering before men, was astonished, ob- 
serving that, “the Mang Manettay (or In- 
dian God) look’d at the heart how it was de- 
voted, and not at these childish things.” 

In 1703, a second grand jury again ignored 
the bills against Bownas, and the Judge 
(Bridges was dead) ordered him to be set 
free on paying his fees. By proclamation, 
however, Bownas was discharged without 
that; and a sort of triumph was celebrated 
over his release, after nearly a year’s con- 
finement. Bownas now travelled from place 
to place. He writes, that in some places, 
during worship, and various classes assem- 
bling, fire arms were ranged against the 
meeting-house wall, in case of Indian at- 
tacks. 

In 1706, Bownas returned to Kngland, and 
found “his friend” waiting for him through 
six years’ absen:e. They were soon married, 
—a great number of “publick Friends” being 
present on the occasion. He now settled at 
Lymington, among bis wife’s friends, and went 
into business asa maltster. After being there 
for three years, he got into hot water about 
tithes, and was pulled up before Justice Phil- 
ips, who was rough and uncourteous, and Jue- 
tice Harben, who was mild and easy, even of- 
fering to pay the arreats out of his own 
pocket. Bownas would not allow this; and 
was, at last, arrested and sent to gaol. After 
ten days’ confinement, the parson, who 
claimed the tithes, which were thirteen years 
in arrear, procured his release, but instituted 
a suit inthe Exchequer. A relation of Bow- 
nas, a large grazier, then came and borrowed 
ten pounds from Mrs. Bownas, and when he 
had got it, flung down the parson’s receipt for 
his tithes, and informed her that he had com- 

romised all demands for that sum, and that 
& would rather have paid it himself than 
seen Bownas and his wife ruined by the Ex- 
chequer cuit. Bownas was extremely angry 
at this friendly trick, but could not help him- 
self... He had a long correspondence with the- 
parson, William Ray by name, on the legality 
of tithes. Ray put his case in a manner that 
is both kind and lawyer-like. 

In 1717, Bownas visited Cornwall. In 
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1719, his wife died. The only thing that 
troubled her on her deathbed was, that she 
had been deceived about the parson’s tithe. 

Bownas now disposed of his business, and 
let his estate. He travelled to Cumberland, 
and visited meetings there. At Cockermouth, 
he fell in with the Ranters, Job Pearson and 
his brother, whom we have mentioned in our 
account of Thomas Story. The Pearsons 
found congenial employment in fighting in 
an alehouse, and so engaged themselves too 
much to come and interrupt Bownas. In 
1722, he married, a second time, a widow 
named Nichols. They went to London to 
gether, and returned to Lymington in a coach, 
—the first and only mention we find of one 
in the books we have been consulting in writ 
ing these memoirs; on foot, or more com- 
monly on horseback, was then the universal 
mode of travelling. 

In 1726, Bownas paid a second visit to 
America, much to his wife’s disliking. His 
son in-law, Josiah Nickleson, went with him. 
There he remained for eighteen months. His 
voyage back was attended with great dangers. 
A hurricane dismanted the vessel, and swept 
overboard most of the stock of water and live 
provisions, reducing the crew to short com- 
mons. The last part of their voyage was 
very tedious; now they sighted the Lizard, 
now the Eddystone, looking in the distance 
like the mast of a ship; and each time were 
blown out to sea again. At last they got into 
Plymouth, and Bownas took horse and went 
to his own house. 

There is little more to note in Bownas’s 
life. His second wife died in 1746. He con- 
tinued to travel, frequently, visiting Cumber- 
land, and going to Ireland by Whitehaven or 
Workington, and attending meetings at Cock- 
ermouth, Pardsay, Whitehaven, Allonby, 
Broughton, Holme Cultram, Wigton, Moor- 
house, Carlisle, Caldbeck, Penrith, and other 
places. He mentions that the three largest 
Quarterly Meetings of any in England were 

= those of Cumberland, Westmorland, and Lan- 
cashire. This was in 1747. His journal 
. ceases in 1749, and he died in 1753, prior to 
which his eyesight had failed, and his hands 
became shaky. He was aged seventy-seven. 

He was a man of grave deportment; tall, 
comely, and manly in appearance; with a 
clear, strong, and distinct voice. 

His journal was published in 1756, 


KINDNESS. 
‘*Krnp hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind ¢:9ds are the fruits ; 
Love is the sweet sunshine 
That warms into life, 
For only .n darkness 
(Grow hatred and strife 


NICOLAS TURGENEFF., 


Paris, Nov. 24, 1871. 


All abolitionists in America ought to be 
acquainted with the name of Nicolas Tur- 
geneff, who was the great apostle of the 
emancipation of the serfsin Russia. He died 
at the age of eighty-two years, only a few 
days ago, at Vert Bois, which was his coun- 
try-house on the banks of the Seine, not far 
from Bougival. I have had the honor 
of knowing him fora number: f years, and a 
better, more generous, and high minded man 
I have never known in any country. Hehad 
all the cultivation of a gentleman and all 
the enthusiasm ef a reformer. He was born 
in the Government of Moscow, and at a very 
early age one of his legs was half crushed in 
the door of a carriage. This accident pre- 
vented him fromentering the military service, 
as most young Russian nobleman did at that 
time. He was educated for the diplomatic 
service, and entered when he was hardly 
more than twenty into the Council of State, 
composed of the men who formed the high 
administration of Russia. He was only 
twenty-five years old when, as Councillor of 
State, he was attached tothe staff of Baron 
von Stein, the great Prussian minister of 
1814; for Russia and Prussia were then in 
alliance against Napoleon, and the ministers 
of both countries followed their army and 
their sovereign; the Russian minister had 
Prussian attachés, and the Prussian minister 
Russian attachés. Turgeneff never spoke 
but with the greatest admiration of Stein, who 
had adopted him more as a friend than as a 
diplomatic adlatus, and who, while they were 
traveling with the allied armies, opened to 
him all the secrets of the policy by which he 
had regenerated Prussia after Jena. The 
land question and the emancipation of the 
Prussian peasantry were favorite topics of 
conversation, and it was under Stein’s teach- 
ings that Turgeneff first conceived the bold 
idea of emancipating the millions of his own 
compatriots who seemed then doomed to _per- 
petual slavery. 

Turgeneff left Paris for Vienna, where he 
remained during the famous Congress which 
gave laws to the whole of Europe, that have 
only lately been finally altered. From that 
time he was actively engaged in questions of 
administrative and social reforms in his own 
country. He was the friend of those noble- 
men who had hoped to find in the generous 
Alexander an ally for the reforms which they 
were meditating in the Empire. But the 
Emperor, afraid of the contagion of revolu- 
tionary ideas, showed little disposition to 
amend anything in his own dominions; and 
as the Empire was absolute, these noblemen 
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began to turn their minds to constitutional 
reforms as the only means of making social 
reforms. In this view Turgeneff never 
shared ; was he convinced that in a state where 
there was nothing but the Emperor and the 
peasantry, with a nobility without political 

rivileges and classified by the will of the 

mperor himself, the Emperor must himself 
be the great reformer ; the nobles were the 
slave masters, and he did not expect them to 
— the emancipation of the peasants. In 

is opinion,‘ he emancipation of the serfs was to 
be an imperial act, an act of absolute power ; 
and the constitutional reforms must follow it, 
not precede it. This difference of opinion 
did not save him from the accusation of 
complicity with the gentlemen who, in 1825, 
were accused of high treason, and who are 
known in Russia under the name of the 
Septembrists. Fortunately, when theso called 
conspiracy of September was punished by the 
new Czar Nicolas, Turgeneff was quietly 
traveling in England, studying the manners 
and institutions of this cradle of constitutional 
government in Europe. He learned, if I re- 
member right, at Edinburgh, that he had 
been condemned to death in contumaciam, and 
deprived of all his titles and functions, and 
that his estates were confiscated. His best 
friends, Orloff and Troubetskoi, were sent to 
the mines of Siberia. From that day he 
became a wanderer in Europe; he was an 
exile. He was for a time reduced from afflu- 
ence almost to poverty ; but the generosity 
of a brother saved him from misery. Alexan- 
der, his brother, had received his confiscated 
estates, and contrived, by ingenious devices, 
and not without risks, to transmit gradually 
to Nicolas the value of the property which 
had been taken from him. Being himself 
unmarried, a highly cultivated man, fond of 
society, of science, of literature, and taking 
no open part in politics, his journeys to Paris, 
and to all the capitals of Europe, made it 
easier for him to accomplish what he consid- 
ered—and what certainly was—a sacred duty 
to his brother Nicolas. 

During the long years of the reign of 
Nicholas, Turgeneff had no other consolations 
than those he found in his own family. He 
had married a daughter of the Marquese 
Viaris, who, while Napoleon was King of 
Italy, had been enrolled in the French army. 
The Viaris were an old Piedmontese family, 
and the Emperor was very fond of old names. 
After the fall of Napoleon, Viarjs, who had 
for awhile been on the persons] staff of the 
Emperor, lived at Geneva ; and there Tur- 
geneff made the acquaintance of his daughter, 
who was extremely beautiful. Their mar- 

my was the happiest that can be imagined ; 
n 


ual comfort in the devotion of his wife and of 
his children. He wrote a long work, in three 
volumes, octavo, on his country, called “ La 
Russie et les Russes,” which is full of the most 
interesting information on a country still so 
little known even to Europeans ; and a num- 
ber of pamphlets at various times, which were 
always on some questions.connected with the 

litical or social development of Russia. 

he death of Nicolas (the Czar) began, 
however, a new era in his life. His son, the 
actual Emperor, became convinced of the 
necessity of a social reform ; he forced the 
idea of the emancipation of the serfs on his 
own nobility, and carried this grand reform 
with an energy which will always leave him 
a great place in history. Turgeneff became, 
as it were, young again; he wrote article 
after article, pamphlet after pamphlet on 
this great question—on the terms which 
ought to be made with the serfs on the land 
question. He was very anxious that the 

asants should become not merely free, but 
and-owners, and he put forward various plans 
to this effect. His house so long deserted by 
the Russians, who even in Paris were under 
the eyes of the police of St. Petersburg, 
was now filled with the greatest names of the 
Imperial Court. The young journalists of 
Mescow, the new administrators of the Em- 
pire, came to see the man who was a sort of 
patriarch of liberalism. 

The most interesting trait of Turgeneff’s 
character was that he had all the ardor and 
enthusiasm of a reformer, and that at the 
same time he was essentially an administrator 
and a statesman. He planned reforms in the 
administration of justice in Russia, not in a 
vague fashion but entering into the most 
minute details. He wasa political economist, 
he was not a revolutionist. He made a 
journey to Russia in 1857, and, after his long 
exile, he had the happiness to find a free 
country where he had only known slaves. 
The emperor received him, and he was treat- 
ed with all the deference he deserved He 
visited the only estate which he still possessed, 
and carried out bis own views on it, gave 
some land to all the peasants, and settled 
with them the terms of their new tenure. The 
Jast year of his life was sadly troubled by the 
war between France and Prussia. After the 
Commune he returned to his country place, 
sacked by the Germans. I walked a few days 
before his death amidst the stumps of his 
trees; I saw the remains of the famous 
abattis ; we dined together on the anniversary 
of hisbirthday. Father Gazarin, once Prince 
Gazarin, one of his dearest friends, had come 
from his convent; and he proposed the health 
of Nicolas Turgeneff. Alas! a few days 


to his last day Turgeneff found a perpet- | afterwards he was dead. He fell asleep in 
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death. At midnight he was conversing with 
his family ; at one, it was all over. I cannot 
better depict him than by saying that he had 
the simplicity of heart of a child, the ten- 
derness of a woman, and the courage of a man. 
No mean idea could enter his mind ; it was 
hermetically sealed to selfishness, to anything 
low and vulgar. He approached moral per- 
fection as nearly as any man it has been 
given to me to know.— The Nation. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. 


West Liserty, fowa, 12th mo. 21st, 1871. 


It may not be uninteresting to the readers 
of the Intelligencer, to hear how it fares with 
Friends of this western part of the heritage. 
There is great openness amoog the people, 
and a desire apparent to inquire after the 
principles of our Society. Our Quarterly 
Meeting (Prairie Grove) was held a little 
more than a week ago. The meeting was 
large for the time of year, and was a precious 
season, eminently blessed by the great Head 
of the Church. Many testimonies were borne 
to the all sufficiency of the principle of “ Di- 
vine illumination,” as the means of salvation. 

Friends, remotely situated as we are, feel 
sensibly the loss sustained by being unable to 
mingle with the household of faith, in the 
annual gatherings peculiar to our people. 
Oa account of this, and similar privations, 
our young people are often, by their associa- 
tions, alienated from the Society. Feeling 
this want, and finding a similar feeling to a 
great extent among Friends of Illinois, the 
subject of a new Yearly Meeting claimed the 
attention of our Quarterly Meeting,—this 
Yearly Meeting to be composed of Friends of 
Illinois and Iowa, to be held atsome accessible 
point in Illinois and Lowa alternately. Clear 
Creek in [llinvis, and West Liberty in Iowa, 
have been mentioned; and should such meet 
ing be established, these will, in all proba 
bility, be the places where it will be held. 
Our meeting appointed a Committee to cor 
respond on the subject, and report to the next 
Quarterly Meeting. 


The question arises, What is the order of 


Society for setting up a new Yearly Meeting, 
and especially where it is to be composed of 
parts of two Yearly Meetings? 

The proposed Yearly Meeting at the pres- 
ent time, would be composed of two Quar 
terly Meetings. These are quite large. The 
Yearly Meetings would be about twice the 
size of Ohio Yearly Meeting. J. H. 





Tue secret of success lies never in the 
amount of money, but in the relation of in- 
come to outgo. 


THE WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT. 


“The tendency of this age to absolute in- 
dependence in religious belief is full of danger. 
There is an established guide, speaking with 
Divine authority, beyond whose decisions 
there should be no appeal. He who sets up 
in place of this his personal judgment, as 
his final test of truth, exchanges Ged’s light 
for man’s darkness,” 

Such is the feeling of very many good men. 
With some of them, the accepted guide is the 
church; with others it is their own form of 
theology; with others it is the Bible, held 
according to a particular view. But in this 
they agree, that God has set up an all suffici- 
ent standard of truth, and that be who thinks 
for himself outside of that standard launches 
on an ocean without compass or stars te steer 
by. 

“Now, that God has made a special and 
supernatural revelation of Himself to man, 
we unhesitatingly believe. But our belief 
goes further. We have faith in the fulfill- 
ment of Christ’s promise of a Comforter who 
shall “ abide with you forever.” We believe 
that after Christ had ascended, the place of 
His daily companionship and personal teach- 
ing was fully taken by that Spirit, illuminat- 
ing with His constant presence every true 
believer. “It is expedient for you,” said our 
Lord, “that I go away, because if I go not 
away the Comforter will not come unto you.” 
What was that Comforter? Was its mani- 
festation simply in thecloven tongues of flame, 
and in miraculous gifts? These were orly 
the incidental and transient expressions of a 
presence that in itself was abiling. Through 
it the devout soul is brought into direct com- 
munication with God. Through it, Christ 
now is manifes'ed to us as once He was 
through bodily form to His disciples. And 
the man who in humility and earnestness 
seeks the Lord, can no more miss of finding 
access to Him through this spiritual means, 
than any man who went to Jesus of Nazareth 
was denied approach to him. 

It is the glory of the Christian revelation 
that itshows God as “not afar off,” but al- 
ways present in the heart of each one of His 
children. We are not left alone to any 
record of past revelations—we are not shut 
up to receive the Divine voice at second- 
hand through church or council. A higher 
freedom, a closer intercourse, is our privilege. 
From distressing doubt or forlorn uncertain- 
ty, the refuge is close at hand. We may 
look straight up to God Himself, and grasp 
His hand to lead us into the light. 

The Christian conception of God, in short, 
is of a continually abiding presence. The 
record of special revelations of Him in the 
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past is indeed full of value. It was through 
Christ’s life on earth that there was disclosed 
to man the possibility of this direct relation 
with his Maker. In the facts of that life, 
was given to us the pattern from which to 
form our conception of Deity. The story of 
these facts, the history of Christ’s life and 
death, the teachings He gave either directly 
or through His disciples, all this is an inesti- 
mable treasure. But the whole of Christian 
revelation is not bound up in it. “ J am with 
you always,” said Christ. We take these 
words as expressing a simple fact. And be- 
ing always with His people, He must be al 
ways their teacher. His teachings can never 
contradict each other. But they may grow 
in clearness, and in fullness, with succeeding 
time. ’ 

When Jesus had ascended into heaven, 
was the Apostles’ progress in Christian 
knowledge ended? Rather, it had just be- 
gun. We see how long a step it took upon 
the day of Pentecost. We see all through 
the New Testament history, how the disci- 
ples gradually rose to yet larger conceptions 
of the scope of the new religion,—how its 
spiritual character widened in their view, 
slowly throwing off the yoke of the ceremo- 
nial law; how its universality and indepen- 
dence of national lines was gradually seen and 
accepted. We see the partial fulfillment of 
the implied promise in Christ’s words just 
before His death, “I have many things to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 
Not then, but afterward, were the many 
things to be disclosed. 

This inéwelling of the Spirit, this direct in- 
fluence of God upon the soul, moving its 
springs of action, and enlightening its under- 
standing as well, could not have ended with 
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is trusting to human strength, which is weak- 
ness.” 
spirit in which the man is seeking. If he is 
self confident; if in his heart he wants to 


But, in truth, that depends on the 


find, not the truth, whatever it be, but some- 


thing that shall gratify his lower nature, then 
indeed he walks in darkness. 
mility, and with pure desire, he seeks to find 
the best way, then we say, to that man will 
be given a heavenly guidance. 


But if in hu- 


We reverence the teaching of the Bible. 


We value tlie testimony of the church. But 
neither church nor Bible contains the whole 
of God. 
heavens, cannot contain Thee!” 
the visible universe ; with fullness that meets 
the million different needs of human life, and 
is not exhausted; 
spoken word and no human thought can 
reach, dwells over us and about us and in us 
the Divine Being. The temple and altar 
whereby we are to seek Him are purity and 
truth and love. 
ward those, it is set toward God. 


“ Behold the heaven, and heaven of 
Wider than 


with depths which no 


When our face is set to- 


If any man goes outside of the traditional 


teachings of Christianity because they bear 
bard on his lusts or his pride, and seeks for 
beliefs that may give easier room to his self- 
ish desires, he indeed blows out a light to 
stumble, in darkness. 
strained by a sincere love of truth, or by any 
want of his spiritual nature, to examine the 
foundations of his religious belief, the light of 
God may guide his search from the very 
first. 
not committing himeelf to the uncertainties 
of human reason. 
of the Divine Spirit. 


But if one is con- 


Such an honest and earnest seeker is 
To him is present the aid 


The doubt which at this time spreads so 


* igious truth outside of the church’s teach- 











widely does not alarm us for the future. For 
while with it there mixes much of conceit, 
and wilful secking of wrong, we believe that 
the greatest force in the turmoil is a sincere 
desire for better assurance of the truth. The 
unrest of men’s minds springs chiefly from 
longing for clearer light, for convictions more 
firmly founded and more novrishing to the 
soul’s best faculties. Such an effort of the 
world is no blind struggle which chance de- 
cides. The Spirit of God rests upon the 
chaos, and from it an Eden shall arise.— 
Christian Union. . 


the Apostolic age. It still remains as the 
greatest and most comforting fact that Chris- 
tianity teaches. We should not be afraid to 
accept it in all its fullness. The Church of 
Rome does well in holding that the Spirit 
still guides the church into more distinct 
knowledge of the truth. But it materializes 
and corrupts the idea, by holding that the 
Divine enlightenment comes only through 
the channel of an assembled hierarchy, or 
their head. We should give the truth thus 
disguised a freer interpretation, and proclaim 
it fearlessly. We should believe, and we 
should feel,—feel with the deep consciousness 
with which we hold life’s most precious truths 
—that in our perplexities we may find with- 
in our heart the direct and immediate guid- 
ance of God’s own Spirit. 

Now, men say, “If one begins to seek re- 
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You will find among your acquaintances 
that the best cultivated men are the least 
conceited; the pedantic are men of less un- 
derstanding; when they get into a higher level 
there comes along with culture more and 
more of childlike simplicity. 


— Dr, McClintock. 


“ngs”—or, “outside of the Bible’—“ he has 
~ et aside the light which the Lord gave, and 
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THE DUTY OF THE STRONG. 


The strength that is spoken of in the pas- 
sage where it said: “We then that are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak, and not to please ourselves,” may, in 
general, be considered as moral strength. It 
includes the power of the understanding, of 
the moral feelings, and of position and cir- 
cumstance in society. It is a strength by 
which men see with a larger vision, more 
comprehensively, and gain higher and clearer 
views of truth and duty. It is a strength 
which comes from vigor and clarity of moral 
perception as distinguished from superstition 
and moral timidity and ignurance. A man 
that is intellectual, and can perceive the 
truth, and has moral enfranchisement so that 
he is able to leave fairly and easily behind 
him the figments and superstitions that hold 
other men in thrall, is strong. The endow- 
ment of persoual influence and sympathy; 
such an endowment as invests men around 
about us with wit and humor, or kindness and 
geniality of disposition; whatever pewcr we 
have that sets us above our fellow men, men- 
tally or dispositionally, is included in the 
term strong. 

The general doctrine is, that strength, or, 
as we now say, superior endowment, is subject 
to the higher law of benevolence. There is 
no such thing as absolute liberty, though 
there is relative liberty. The higher we rise, 
however, the more nearly absolute are the 
forms of law which meet us. Men of emi- 
nent power are apt to regard themselves, and 
admiring people are apt to regard them, as 
set free from obligations to those of their 
fellow-men who are far below them, as living 
in & higher sphere, where there is a greater 
liberty. They are regarded as being entitled 
to give law, rather than to receive it. There 
is a vague impression that men of great 
genius and breadth and culture have prero- 
gatives which do not belong to common peo- 

le. I think there is the same tendency to 
idolatry in regard to them which there used 
to be in regard to priests and kings and 
nobles. There is a tendency to that kind of 
hero-worship which was formerly bestowed 
upon those who were supposed to be ordained 
of God, and to.be really higher than their 
fellow-men, as if society owed them more than 
others. Genius, eminence, now stands, in 
men’s admiration, as once crowns did among 
the decorations of nobility. And if great 
men go wrong, there is an easy expiation in 
the popular mind. “ Well,” it is said, “ we 
ought not to expect them to act like other 
men.” If great men take advantage of their 
power and overturn the weak around about 
them, we are accustomed to excuse it, as if it 


cere 
ee 


were not as bad for them to do it as for little 
men. ! 

But Christianity teaches a far different 
doctrine. It takes up the inspiration of the 
natural affections of the household, and gives 
them a larger interpretation and sphere than 
that of the household. The care of the 
young which we see in mothers and nurses, 
tenderness of the weak, thoughtfulness for 
the sick, the repression of joy in the presence 
of sorrow, the holding in of thoughts and 
dispositions and purposes which might, if 
expressed, wound the feelings of friends, that 
whole generous self-denial which true love 
practices in the family—this the Lord Jesus 
Christ enjoins upon his followers in every 
sphere of life. We are to be toward all men 
just what an intelligent, loving, gentle mother 
is toward her children, who holds all her 
gifts subject to their welfare, and will not 
take her larger liberty except in the sphere 
of a true beneficence. 

Some have supposed that this and kindred 
teachings in the New Testament bound men 
to withhold themselves from investigation ; 
that a man must not think further than his 
age thinks; that he must not indulge in 
liberties which will vex men, lest he cause 
them to stumble—or rather, cause their tem- 
per to stumble. 

There has been, sometimes, an attempt to 
bend the clear-eyed, the higher-minded, the 
leaders and developers of human life and 
society, to the caprices and prejudices of those 
behind them. But there is no such intent 
here. 

I am commanded not to offend my fellow 
man in the sense of making him angry, or 
even of making him uncomfortable; but I 
am not to limit my flight, if I have wings, to 
the creeping of the moth or the worm that 
has but blunted wings or none atall. Iam 
to make a distinction between things that 
simply vex and annoy, like prejudices and 
caprices, and things that take hold vitally 


upon conscience, upon the inward life, and so- 


upon the character of my fellow men. I am 
set free from the restrictions of public senti- 
ment in a certain measure; I have a right some- 
times to do despite to it for the sake of a better 
public sentiment by-and-by; I have a right 
to go across customs and usages, even to the 
annoyance and alarm of my fellow-men, for 
the sake of bringing in better usages and 
higher customs. 

et the rule of the New Testament is, that 
whatever we may have a right to think in 
the largeness of the intellection which God 
has given us, and whatever we may have a 
right to do, we are bound, before we use our 
liberty, not to think simply of our own inter- 
ests and our own selves, uot to take proud 
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counsel of our own self-wisdom, but to look 
upon, and to take into consideration, in mak- 
ing up our mind as to what our duty is, the 
effect that will be produced upon our fellow- 
men. We are inseparably joined to the 
communities in which we live, and we are 
bound to act in the fellowship which exists 
between our fellow-men and ourselves, accord- 
ing to the guiding principle of love and bene- 
ficence.—H. W. Beecher, in Christian Union. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 6, 1872. y 








Tae Year 1872.—The declaration of 
Jesus that the poor we have always with us, 
aud whensoever we will we may do them 
good still remains to be a truth. Though this 
was said of the class usually known as “ the 
poor,” yet. it may also be applied to those 
who, though rich in outward substance, often 
feel poor in inward treasure. Of these, too, 
it may be said they are always with us, and 
if we would forget our selfish regrets and 
longings, and be enough at leisure from our. 
selves to go out among them in a spirit of 
love, 

‘* Walking as one to pleasant service led ; 

Doing God’s will as if it were our own, 

Yet trusting not in ours, but in His strength alone,” 
we might be instruments of good to many. 
Some are sitting, as it were, in solitary places, 
and need a word of tenderness and encour- 
agement to cheer their drooping spirits and 
give fresh impulse to their doubting hearts. 
Others are sick and suffering, or disqualified 
by bodily ailments from pursuing their accus- 
tomed duties and employments, and though 
at times the “ joy of faith” enables them to 
rise above all discouragements, at other sea- 
sons, a cloud is on their spirits and they long 
for some outward evidence that they are re 
membered by the Father. Then there are 
the aged ones, some of whom have nearly 
completed their term of active service; though 
“just and devout and waiting for the conso- 
lation of Israel,” yet their hearts often fail 
because of physical weakness, and a spoken 
or written word to some thus situated may 
open springs in a dry land. 

These are a few of the duties which pre- 
sent tous with the opening of a new year. 
The special ones for which we will be held 











accountable each individual must decide fo™ 
himself, but upon the manner of their per- 
formance will rest our condemnation or ap- 
proval. Among those of general application 
is the injunction that “we should remember 


the poor.” 
The searching blasts of winter make an 


additional amount of fuel, clothing and bed 
covering necessary to our comfort. More 
abundant and substantial food is needed to 
keep up the animal system now than in 
milder weather, and there are many whose 
limited incomes will not admit of any increase 
of expenditure, and who require temporary 
relief. It is as much as they can do to sus- 
tain their families under ordinary circum- 
stances, and they seem incapable of providing 
for exigencies. In our cities there is a large 
class who can get little work at this season of 
the year, and to whom the helping hand 


judiciously extended is of great benefit. 


Then there are the idle and the improvident, 


who live as they can during the warm season 
and in the winter they must be cared for by 


the benevolent and kept from suffering and 
starvation. 


The little children of the poor are at all 
times claimants upon our time and bounty, 
and there is perhaps no more effectual way of 
acting upon the poorer classes than by influ- 
encing their children and instructing them 
in what will conduce to their self-reliance and 
advancement. Many of them “know the 
grief of man without its wisdom,” and are 
prematurely old with auffering. Could they 
be removed from their homes of penury and 
idleness, and in new surroundings taught 
economy and industry, they might become 
good and useful members of the community, 
and contribute greatly to the comfort of many 
families who need trained help. In our ef- 
forts to fill up our measure of usefulness in 


the present year acceptably to our heavenly 
Father when a weight of responsibility presses 
upon us, we may take courage in the belief 

‘* That the dear Christ dwells not afar, 

The king of some remoter star, 

Listening at times with flattered ear, 

To homage wrung from selfish fear, 

But here amidst the poor and blind 

The bound and suffering of our kind, 

In works we do, in prayers we pray, 

Life of our life He lives to-day.” 
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MARRIED. 


DAVIS—EVFRLY.—On Fourth-day, the 18th of 
Teuth month, 1871, at the r-sidence of the bride, 
Moorestown, N. J., under the care of Chester Month- 
ly Meeting, David Davis to Elizabeth A. Everly, 
both of Moorestown, N. J. 


--~ ———<—2ee-.— _ 


DIED. 


LUKENS.—At his residence in Philadelphia, on 
the 6th of Nioth month, 1871, Amos L. Lukens, in 
the 67th year of his age; a member of Horsham 
Monthly Meeting. 

WINDER.—At his residence in Richmond, Ind., 
on the !1th of Twelfth month, 1871, Joseph Win- 
der, in the 74th year of his age ; amember of White 
Water Monthly Meeting. He bore protgacted ill- 
ness with patience becoming a Christiaan, and we 
doubt not bas entered the mansions of rest. 

KIRK.—On First-day, Fifth month 6th, 1871, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, Samuel T. Valen- 
tine, Brooklyn, N. Y., Mary T. Kirk, aged 82 years ; 
@ member of Westbury Monthly Meeting. 


BRADWAY.—Departed this lifeon the 19th of 
12th month, of typhoid pneumonia, Lydia T. Brad 
way, in the 57th year of her age. If a life of ansel- 
fish devotion to humanity is a passport to happiness 
her-after, tis beloved friend, we may believe, has 
realiz-d peace ani rest in the life beyoud. 

It was her mission especially to comfort the sick 
and suffering, and wherever she was known this 
characteristic was marked. 

There are many who will miss her kindly min- 
istrations, and we may all remember with profit the 
lessons of such a life. 

TRUEBLOOD.—Died suddenly at his residence at 
Hitchcock’s Station, Ind., on the 27th of 9th month, 
1871, after a protracted suffering which he bore with 
patience and resignation, Warner M. Trurblood, in 
the 44th year of his age. A member of Blueriver 
‘Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, and Highland’s 
Creek particular Meeting Thus has passed away 
& kind and indulgent husband, a carefal and 
affectionate father and one who by his integrity and 
geverosity won the love and esteem of many. 


LIPPINCOTT.—On the 12th ult., after a brief 
illness, George E. Lippincott, in the 62d year of 
his age. 

The subject of this obituary was a member of 
Green street Monthly Meeting for nearly 30 years, 
and for the past 10 years one of its overseers, which 
servive he performed with Christian grace and 
charity. 

George E. Lippincott exercised in a remarkable 
degree those Christian virtues which make a geni 
al sunshine. His quiet, gentle nature, his heart 
warm with aff-ction—charitable and forgivirg — 
ready to excuse rather than to censure,—thoughtfal 
and careful in his conversation,—these characteris 
og for him the love of all with whom he associ- 
ated. 

In the circle of his family a sorrow is felt, which 
nothing can mitigate but the belief that he now en 
joys his Heavenly reward, The example of bis life 
should be prized as the most valuable legacy he 
could bequeath to those who survive him. 


c. 8. M. 


— —+~0 


A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fael Asso- 
ciation will be held on Seventh-day evening, the 
6th inst., in the Monthly Meeting room of Friends’ 
Meeting-house, at 15ih and Race Sts. 

Wx. Heacock, Clerk. 
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For the sufferers by fire at Chicago and the 
North-west, we have received since last report 
From Friends’ of Little Britain Monthly 





Meeting . ° . $149.00 

‘* J. S-llers, Darby, Pa. . . 5 00 
« R. 6. : , ° 3.00 
“¢ 5. B. a a ° ° 1.00 
$158 00 


We have also received several bundles of clothing, 
which will be distributed as intended. 


J. Comiy. 





THE Executive Relief Committee appoint- 
ed by the Mayor of this city to extend aid 


'to the citizens of Chicago who suffered by 


fire on the 8th, 9th,and 10th of Tenth month 
last, have made their final report. As many 
of our subscribers contributed to this fund, 
and we presume all are interested, we have 
made an abstract from the extended report 
of the committee which is herewith present- 
ed: 

The contributions, all of which have here- 
tofore been publicly acknowledged in detail, 


sent through this committee have amounted 
to ° ° . $260,734 49 
Which sum is accounte? for 

by the Treasurer as follows: 
Draft from Chicago paid Octo- 


ber 25th, ‘ - $100,000 00 
Paid out on checks for the re- 

li-f of ‘* Refugees,”’ 593 36 
Paid for blankets for ‘‘ Refu- 

gees,”” ‘ ‘i 75 00 


Paid out for stoves bought 
and shipped, by request 
(per telegraph) from Chi- 
cago authorities, - « 2,959 80 
Paid out on checks for adver- 
tisinog lists of places where 
contributions would be re- 
ceived, as per order of 
Committee, i ° . 891 65 
Balance deposited, to the 
credit of Chieago R-lief and 
Aid Society, with Drexel & 
Co., by request of the So- 
ciety, the a.count bearing 
5 per cent. interest since 
Nov lst, . . «+ 186,214 63————— 
RE rgd gs “mg 260,734 49 
The committee incurred no expense except 
for the single item of advertising the lists 
of places selected for the reception of contri- 
butions. No person was paid any compenss- 
tion for time or services; nothing was paid 
for office rent, or for printing, postage, tele- 
graphing, freight or transportation ; all these 
and many other services and small expendi- 
tures were contributed gratuitously by the 
committee, or by citizens and corporations, to 
the latter of whom the committee express 
their obligations. The stoves purchased here 
were bought and shipped at the express re- 


quest by telegraph of the Chicago authori- 
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ties, and were furnished to the committee at 
a large discount from the market prices by 
Messrs. Charles Noble & Co., and Lebrandt, 
McDowell & Co. The money expended in 
aid of “Chicago refugees” was all devoted 
to payments for food, lodging, clothing and 
other necessaries for refugees who had reached 
this city in a state of destitution. In all 
their proceedings the commitee have been 
under great obligations to the newspaper 
press of the city for the daily acknowledg- 
ment of the contributions received, and for 
their full reports of the daily proceedings, all 
of which was a great service and convenience 
both to contributors and the committee. But 
for this gratuitous service the committee 
would have been obliged to expend many 
thonsands of dollars in advertising, or else a 
large amount of clerk hire, postage and sta- 
tionery. To the various sub-committees, ac- 
knowledgment is due for their prompt and 
effective aid, and also to William S. Mann 
for the daily use of his express wagons, free 
of charge, for the transportation of contribu- 
tions of goods and supplies from the resi- 
dences of contributors to the freight depots. 
When the first intelligence of the Chicago 
conflagration reached Philadelphia, the state- 
ments received fell far short of the appalling 
maguitude of the disaster, as was subsequent- 
ly ascertained. The fire swept over an area 
of 2124 acres, or about three and one-third 
square miles, of the city, and this by far the 
most valuable portion. It destroyed 17,450 
buildings, and left 98,500 people without 
homes, and the greater part of them in the 
extremest condition of distress and destitu- 
tion. During the fire, it is now known that 
more than 250 livestwere lust. The commit- 
tee recite these figures as matter of record, 
and add to them some of the details, show- 
ing the tremendous destruction of property. 
The latest inventory of the money losses by 
the conflagration present them as follows: 
Losses on buildings destroyed, $53,000,000 
Losses on produce destroyed, 5,262 500 
Losses on mavufactares destroyed - 13,255,000 
Losses oa other business property des- 
troyed, ° ° ° ras - 65,455,000 
Losses oa personal and househald ef- 
fects destroyed, ° 
Losses on miscellaneous property des- 
troyed, ‘ ° ° ° 


58,710,000 
373,000 





$195 055.500 
4,000,000 


Total, a F 
Less salvage, ‘ ‘i ‘ 
Reported money loss in property des- 
troyed, . ° ° 192,055,500 


The contributions entrusted to this com- 


mitee for the Chicago sufferers have been for- 
warded to, or placed at the disposal of the 
Chicago Relief and Aid Society, said Society 
having been appointed by the authorities of 
that city as the authorized custodians and 
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distributors of all contributions. The ju- 
dicious, impartial, humane and effective 
modes of relief employed by this Society, 
have already been publicly reported by the 
committee after careful pers»nal inspection 
by a subcommittee who visited Chicago for 
the purpose, October 26th and 27th. The 
contributions of the people of Philadelphia, 
your committee believe, are eminently well 
placed in the hands of that Society. The 
committee deem it well to add some further 
particulars concerning the Society’s opera- 
tions. 

The number of families (averaging five 
persons each) receiving aid from the Society 
was as follows at each of the dates mentioned : 
November 11th, 12,765 families; November 
18th, 14,137 families; November 25th, 15,- 
122 families; December 23d, 9375 families. 
Each of these families receives at every dis- 
tribution of provisions one week’s supply (or 
rations), upon the following basis for a family 
of two adults and three children : 








3 pounds of perk, at 5} cents, . - 163 
6 ‘* of beef, at 5 cents, . e & 
14 ** of flour, at 3 cents, . 42 
1} peck potatves, at 20 o-nts, . 25 
4 pound of tea, at 80 cents, 20 
14 pounds of sugar, at 11 cents, 164 
1} pounds of rive, at 8 cents, =} 12 
3 * of beans, at 3} cents, 
i pounds of soap, at 7 ce sts, : - 9 
1} 6 dried apples, at 8 cents, . 12 
3 “ fresh beef, ut 5 cents, 15 
Total cost one week for one family, $1 98 


Coal (bituminous) is supplied at $4 50 per . 
ton, delivered at the door, at the rate of a 
ton every three weeks for a family of five, 
This makes the cost of food and fuel $3 104 
per week per family. 

These particulars afford some idea of the 
care and economy of the Society in the ex- 
penditures of the moneys and supplies en- 
trusted to it. In the matter of ae 
houses and shelter for the greater portion o 
the 98,500 houseless people whose necessities 
compelled them to appeal for aid, the Society 
exhibited similar business forethought and 
true economy. It had to look forward to 
the erection of eight thousand separate tem- 
porary heuses, and while the price of umber 
was rapidly rising and had in a few days 
afier the fire run up to $20 a thousand feet, 
the active agent of the Society, himself an 
experienced lumber merchant, made contracts 
for the whole amount required for the 8000 
houses at an average of $16 50 per thousand. 
The Society thus economized in this one busi- 
ness matter about $140,000. Such traits of 
care, prudence and conscientious discharge 
of duty are visible in nearly all its transac- 
tions. Of the separate shelter houses for 
families of five persons, each costing $110 
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each, (including mattress, bedding, cook 
stove and half ton of coal), the Society had 

erected 5941 to December 23. With respect 
to other articles of supplies than provisions 
and shelter as already mentioned, the Society 
had distributed to November 25th the follow- 
ing, viz. : 10,737 mattresses, 25,339 blankets, | 
4653 tons of coal, 9956 stoves, 22,581 pairs 
of shoes, 54,729 articles of men’s clothing 
65,986 articles of women’s clothing, and 
44,937 articles of children’s clothing. This 
was before the active demand for winter 
wear set In. 

The relief furnished by the Society extends 
to nearly every want in life among their des- 
titute poor. One thousand sewing machines 
have been furnished to the helpful women 
who were willing to work to support them- 
selves—tools to meritorious workmen who 
had lost their own by the fire—employment 
for every one able to work—free transporta- 
tion to those who had friends in other places 
—medicines, medical attendance and hospit- 
als for the sick—and finally burial for the 
dead. It has furnished aid also to the 
charitable institutions — Orphan Asylums, 
“ Homes,” &c.,—whose buildings and means 
were swept away. 

Such a vast work, it is easy to understand, 
requires vast means. The estimate of the 
Society for the six months from Oct. 9, 1871, 
to April 9, 1872, is as follows: 

Food and fuel rations for 15,112 families, 
at 3 10} per week, ‘ ‘. - $1,220,799 
. 8000 houses and furniture, at $125, 1,000,000 
Barracks and furniture for 2,000 fami- 
lies, at 880, es 
Hospital and storehouses, 83,000 
Stoves (additional) ; 75,000 
Aid of Bureau of special relicf, 250 000 
Aid to charitable institutions, 25,000 


Clothing, shoes, &c., for 15,122 fami- 
lies, . 


Expenses of all other kinds, 























































866,966 
295,733 


$3,976,489 





Making a total of 


Total contributions reported to Novem- 


ber 25th, $3 418,188 








Yet to be provided for, $558,310 


This deficit has been reduced $156,214 68 
by the deposit of the Philadelphia Commit- 
e. 


Other Philadelphia Contributions. 


The cash contributions of $260,734 49 
which have been collected through the 
agency of this committee, do not by any 
means represent the sum of the contributions 
by the people of Philadelphia to the people of 
Chicago. The committee have made indus- 
trious effort to get the particulars of other 
contributions sent direct or through other 
channels, but have only been partially suc- 
cessful. 
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The contributions of food, clothing, bed- 
ding, &c., sent from this city were also very 
liberal. The money value of them cannot 
now be ascertained, but they made one hun- 
dred and forty four tons of freight as sent 
over the Pennsylvania railroad. 

The ascertained contributions from Phila- 
delphia to Chicago, in money as already 
mentioned amount to $362,877 38. The 
supplies forwarded in kind in the quantity 
mentioned and the unreported cash contribu- 
tions are sufficient to swell the total to halfa 
million of dollars at least. 

This is a result which our benevolent peo- 
ple may contemplate with profound satisfac- 
tion—never was destitution greater than that 
our people were called upon to alleviate, and 
never “has} benevolence been more gratefully 
received or more carefully distributed. The 
words which most fittingly conclude this re- 
port concerning the Chicago Fund are found 
in the concluding paragraphs of a pamphlet 
recently published by the Chicago Relief and 
Aid Society. 

“ The time has not come, to a people so worn 
and disordered as our own, for appropriate 
acknowledgment of the wonderful gifts that 
have reached our city from all parts of the 
world. They were made to the people of Chi- 
cago, and the people in their own way and 
time, will prefer to perform this act of grati- 
tude. But we may be permitted, as more im- 
mediate observers, to say that it is hardly 
probable that the immense necessity and use- 
fulness of this aid will be ever thoroughly 
known. With it the terrors of a long winter 
to hungry, unsheltered thousands have given 
way to a reasonable degree of confidence and 
hope. 

“ The spectacle ofall nations rushing to lift 
us from our deep desolation has made an im- 
pression upon our hearts which will long sur- 
vive the rebuilding of our city. Our people 
are commanded by the confidence and the 
sympathy of all mankind to prove themselves 
equal to this emergency, and in a most tender 

manner are instructed anew that He who, for 
a purpose wiser than we can know, permitted 
this affliction, hath made of one blood all 
nations of men.” 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT. 
The “Northwest” Fund. 


After the organization of the Executive Re- 
lief Committee, the benevolent people of our 
city, feeling that the distress caused by the 
fires which devastated large but thinly popu- 
lated areas in the States of Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, called for relief as well as 
that in Chicago, began to send in contribu- 
tions for the relief of the suffering people of 
those States. The Committee were obliged 
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to take charge of these also. The gross 
amount of the Contributions for this fund 
has been $32,698 28. The details have 
been already published in the newspapers. 

No instructions were received from the 
contributors as to the division of these dona- 
tions among the three States which suffered 
by the great fires. Butthe committee having 
been informed on good authority that the dis- 
tressed families in the three States were dis- 
tributed in about the following proportions, 
viz: One thousand families in Wisconsin, 
eight hundred families in Michigan and two 
hundred families in Minnesota—decided to 
send one tenth of the “ Northwest Fund” to 
Minnesota and divide the remainder into two 
equal portions, one-half to Michigan and one- 
half to Wisconsin. At the time of this 
decision it was supposed by the Committee 
that this fund wonld reach but not exceed 
$30,000. Accordingly, $27,000 were ap- 
propriated to Michigan and Wisconsin 
and $3000 were appropriated to Minne- 
sota. 

The present state of the account, however, 
is as follows : 


Total contributions to the Northwest 
Fund, as above stated 
Draft forwarded Nov. 20th to 
the Governor of Michigan $13,500 
Drafted forwarded Nov. 20th to 
the Governor of Wisconsin 13,500 
Draft forwarded Nov. 24th to 
the Governor of Minnesota 2,530 98 
Ballance in the hands of the 
Treasurer, subject to the 


order of the Committee 3,167 30 


Total 


Acknowledgments of the receipt of the 
drafts from the Governors of those States 
respectively are appended to this report. 

There have been no charges of any kind 
against the account for the sufferers in the 
“ Northwest.” 


—<1-—- 


ELoQuENCce, except in very rare cases, is 
only of its own day. It addresses the mind, 
the feelings, the passions, the interests of its 
own immediate audience. It grows out of the 
circumstances of the times; with the change 
of those circumstances it mostly loses its 
power and influence. Even pulpit eloquence 
—though it dwells on subjects of enduring 
importance, though its great truths are eter- 
nal, unvariable as Christianity itself—is hard- 
ly an exception. The Christianity of one age, 


of one social state, not only of one form of 


religious creed, but of one phase of religious 
interest and emotion, is not entirely and 
absolutely the Christianity of another, cer- 
tainly not of all ages.—Dean Milman. 









$32,698 28 







$32,698 28 











FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








Spring time and autumn, summer and 
winter, day and night, shall, in the Divine 
economy, always succeed each other. Have 
we confidence in this promise? I presume 
my dear friend, most of us know seasons 
when the night is so lengthened out, that we 
are almost ready to believe the sun will not 
again rise to us, but we have never yet real- 
ized the fulfillment of such fear. Then let 
us trust, and not be afraid. We have re- 
cently had a sore trial, but the feeling, the 
presence of Heavenly gooc crowns all. What 
a blessing that we, in our weakness and pov- 
erty, have access to a Power that is able to 
sustain the soul, and that we are able to feel 
that His grace is sufficient for us. Weknow 
that our Father in His adorable goodness and 
mercy, gives us all that we need, and bears 
us up under all that is permitted to befall us. 
Though sorrow remaineth for the night, joy 
cometh in the morning. Then let not our 
faith fail, and let us keep so near each other, 
that in low seasons we may mutually extend 
the hand of help. I believe Infinite goodness 
designs we should be helpers to’ one another 
in this scene of probation and trial, and we 
will be able to fulfil this mission in propor- 


tion as we keep under the influence of Heay- 
enly Love. 





There is something very encouraging in 
the fact, that the people ae heeke relaaa to 
the invitation to come t» a Quaker Meeting. 
I think it migbt shew us that our mission as 
a religious Association is not yet finished 
and it should encourage us to be faithful to 
the feeling which reminds us of the testimony, 
“other sheep I have that are not of this 
fold.” And if we are called to be instru- 
mental in gathering these away from out- 
ward ees and opening to their 
view the true place of feeding, let 
faithful to the ae wore 

But, my friend, how important it is, 
that when mingling, either socially or religi- 
ously, with others, we watch diligently lest 
by word or deportment we bring a reproach 
upon our profession. Let us be faithful and 
true to everything we esteem right and holy 
keep to our simple faith, and be not ashamed 
to confess Christ in His inward appearance 
as Me semoee and Sanctifier. 

lieve we may, through daily obedience 
to this sanctifying Foub. yore a state 
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where the powers of darkness or man’s un- | plete success in attaining a very high north™ 


subjected will can have no dominion over us; ‘erly latitude,—the highest, we believe, ever 
but my experience of late has been to pass | attained in that direction. Iu latitude 78° 


through Ceep waters, I suppose because my 
stubborn will needs many humiliating dis 
pensations, before it will yield to Divine con- 
trol. I desire to win an inheritance in the 
bright hereafter, but I know this can only be 
known by a full submission to the secret 
operation of the Indwelling Word, which, 
like “a refiner’s fire or as a fuller’s soap,” 
shall purify the sons of Levi. 


+ —t8 me 
AN OPEN POLAR SEA. 


Dr. Petermann, the eminent German geog- 
rapher, has just announced a very interesting 
discovery. 
most of our reeders that, during the last two 
or three years, German, Swedish and Ameri- 
can explorers have been engaged in a series 
of attempts to reach the North Pole of the 
earth ; or, rather, it were perhaps more just 
to say that they have sought a less bar- 
ren success, and that the ostensible purpose 
of their journeys has been to determine the 
true nature of those almost unknown regions 
which lie north of the eightieth parallel of 
latitude. Apart altogether from the interest 
attaching to the question whether the pole of 
the earth can be reached, there is much to 
encourage Arctic research. The flora and 
fauna of Arctic regions are well worthy of 
study ; and even more interesting are the 
glacial phenomena presented amid that dis- 
mal domain. The student of the earth’s 
magnetism cannot but Jook with interest to 
those regions towards which the magnetic 
needle seems to direct him. Within the Arc- 
tic regions also lie the poles of cold; there 
the winds complete their circuit ; and there, 
if a modern theory be correct, lies the main- 
spring of the whole system of oceanic circu- 
lation. But lastly, material interests are in- 
volved in Arctic voyaging ; since the whale 
fishery forms no unimportant branch of in 
dustry, and its success depends in large meas- 
ure on the discovery of all the regions where 
the whales do chiefly congregate. 

The discovery just announced by Dr. Peter- 
mann bears as closely on this question of the 
whale fishery as upon those problems respect- 
ing the Polar regions which had perplexed 
men of science. 

Among the expeditions which had sailed 
during the spring of the present year, there 
was one, under the command of the German 
Lieutenants Payer and Weyprecht, which 
had sought the almost unvisited seas lying 
between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla. In 

Norwegian sloop they penetrated into these 
seas; and now we have news of their com* 


It will be in the knowledge of 


{north they found open water, extending in 
longitude trom 42° to 60° (east), and abound- 

'ing in whales; and they believe that under 

| favorable conditions this sea would afford an 
open way to the pole. 

It is to be remarked in passing that one of 
our scientific contemporaries has been some- 
what hasty, as we judge, in regarding this 

| result—full of interest as it undoubtedly is— 
as “ihe discovery of the open Arctic sea, 
which has been so long searched for.” The 
question whether there is an open sea extend- 
ing to tle pole, of the earth itself is as far 
from solution as it ever was. It has lon 

since been known that open water lies Sendal 
the ice-bound seas which surround the north- 
ern shores of Siberia. It is to this open 
water, not actually seen, but as actually dis 
covered as though it had been seen, by 
Wrangel and his fellow veyagers, that the 
name Polynia was first assigned. It has also 
been shown that there is open water to the 
north of portions of the American continent ; 
while within the angle between North Green- 
land, and the prolongation of the western 
shore of Kennedy’s Channel, open water 
“rolling with the swell of a boundless ocean,” 
has been seen to extend “as far as the eye 
could reach” towards the north. It is also 
well known that close by the very region 
where Payer and Weyprecht found open 
water, our countryman Henry Hudson, sail- 
ing in one of the clumsy tubs called ships in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, reached a far 
higher northerly latitude than the German 
voyagers. He did not, however, pursue the 
same course, since whereas they have pene- 
trated between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, 
he sailed round the northwestern shores of 
the former island. 

Sir Ed. Parry, in 1827, reached yet farther 
north, and although his voyage—on a due 
northerly course from Spitzbergen—was not 
a sea journey, but prosecuted hy means of 
boats and sledges over the ice-covered sea, 
yet the manner in which his progress towards 
the pole was finally stopped shows clearly 
that the seas on which the ice.fields lay were 
both wide and deep. His party were already 
well advanced on their course over what they 
supposed to be a solid ice-field, extending 
perhaps to within but a short distance of the 

ole, or even beyond it. They were harassed 
Gr the difficulties and dangers which they 
had to encounter, and several of their num- 
ber were rendered half blind by the glare of 
the snow-fields ; but they still plodded steadi- 
ly onwards, upheld by the hope of achiev- 
ing that enterprise which so many had at- 


+ 
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tempted in vain. At length constant winds 
from the north began to try their spirit. It 
seemed as though the guardian genius of the 
Arctic regions had commissioned these winds 
to eppose the efforts of the intruders. The 
men pushed on, despite the winds, but their 
efforts were as the labors of Sisyphus; as fast 
as they journeyed northward the winds car- 
ried southward the whole of the ice-field on 
which they were voyaging. Theice field was 
not fixed, as they had supposed, but, vast as 
was its extent and thickness, it was floating 
on the Arctic seas. No surer evidence could 
have been given of the existence of open 
Arctic water farther north. When Parry 
led his men homewards there must have been 
open water all along the northern edge of 
the great ice field, and extending to a dis- 
tance of at least two hundred miles towards 
the pole. Such an extent of water, at the 
very least, must have been left open by the 
mere southerly drift of the great ice field. 
But the discovery just announced, although 
it affords no new evidence of importance re- 
specting the open Polar Sea, is yet of great 
interest, in showing how the open water sur- 
rounding Northern Spitzbergen may be 
reached along a new course. The voyage 
past the northwesterly shore of Spitzbergen 
is full of dangers. It has been attempted 
again and again without success, while too 
often the result of such attempts has been 
not merely failure, but disaster. The route 
followed by Lieutenants Payer and Wey- 
recht had been thought far less promising. 
t lies nearer to the Siberian pole of cold, 
and the seas, being narrower, seemed more 
ikely to remain ice-bound, even at midsum- 
mer. Now that it has been successfully trav- 
ersed, other voyagers will probably attempt 
it. The fact that the open sea between Spitz- 
bergen and Nova Zembla abounds with 
whales will no doubt induce many hardy 
whalers to explore the route, and possibly to 
voyage far to the north on the open sea in 
their search for these creatures. Certainly, 
if Arctic travellers can succeed in reaching 
this open water earlier in the year than those 
who have discovered it, they will not return 
without being able to tell us whether the sea 
really does extend far towards the North 
Pole. It requires only a glance at a good 
map of the Arctic seas (not the monstrosities 
on Mercator’s Projection,) to see that in all 
—- the open water discovered by 
ieutenants Payer and Weyprecht communt- 
cates freely not only with the seas on which 
Hudson sailed, but also with the open water 
reached by Drs. Kane and Hayes through 
Kennedy’s channel. 
Should this be so, we may not only hope to 
hear before long that the North Pole has 


been reached, but also that something has 
been learned respecting the deep seas to the 
north of Spitzbergen; and respecting the 
hitherto unvisited northern shores of the 
island (we suppose) of Greenland. It is 
even possible that a voyage along the 
course now discovered may supply the 
best means of ascertaining the configura- 
tion of the northern shores of that strange 
archipelago lying to the north of the 
American continent. Indeed it is difficult to 
say how otherwise those shores can ever be 
reached. All the attempts hitherto made by 
the seekers after a northwestern passage have 
failed in enabling the voyagers to find a 
course outside the North American Arctic 
archipelago; and, as our readers are doubt- 
less aware, the problem of the Northwestern 
Passage was at length solved, not by sailing 
round this archipelago, but by penetrating 
through it to a spot subsequently reached by 
voyagers who had passed through Bebring’s 
Straits. It would be strange, indeed, but not 
altogether unexpected, if voyagers from the 
seas lying to the north of Spitzbergen should 
be able to reach Behring’s Straits by an open- 
sea course. We say “not wholly unexpect- 
ed,” because the late Captain Lambert pro- 
posed to reach the North Pole—or to attempt 
to reach it—from the side of Behring’s 
Straits; and since others have believed that 
the pole could be reached from the direction 
of Spitzbergen, we might infer, by combin- 
ing the two theories, that an open-sea com- 
munication exists between Spitzbergen and 
Behring’s Straits. Should this prove to be 
the case, the discovery would certainly not 
be the least interesting result of the success- 
ful voyage of Lieutenants Payer and Wey- 
precht. Of course, the voyage between 
Spitzbergen and Behring’s Straits would be 
far too dangerous for any save exploring ex- 
peditions ; but it is a fact worthy of mention, 
that should such a voyage be possible, the 
journey from England to the Chinese seas by 
Spitzbergen and Behring’s Straits would be 
far shorter, so far as mere distance is con- 
cerned, not only than the course thither round 
the Cape of Good Hope, but even than the 
Northwesterly Passage, the search for which 
has cost so many valuable lives.—London 
Spectator. 
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Wak is nothing less than a temporary re- 
peal of the principles of virtue. It is a system 
out of which almost all the virtues are ex- 
cluded, and in which nearly all the vices are 
included.— Robert Hall, 


A neat, clean, fresh-aired, sweet, cheerful , 
well arranged house exerts a moral influence 
over its inmates. 
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It was a common saying of Lilly’s, “I 
should be perfectly happy if I could only 
have” such and such things. Most usually it 
was a certain style of hat or boot or dress or 
glove on which her heart was set, but which 
she knew was quite beyond her altered 
means. 

“ Now, I don’t really think you would be 
perfectly happy, Lilly,” Auntie used to say, 
“if you had just these things, and indeed all 
the fine things you can think of.” 

“T am sure, Auntie, if I had all the 
money I wished, I should be perfectly 
happy.” 

“You would be the first person, then. I 
will tell you why I think not. Happiness is 
something within and net without us. If 
our minds are in the right frame, very simple 
things wil! give us pleasure. An old woman 
in a street-car was taking home her bundle 
of clean clothes. The wind blew off the paper 
and blew dust on them, to the great distress 
of the poor washerwoman. The gift of three 
pins made her very happy indeed. She could 
secure the paper and keep out the dust. So 
you see if one has the right spirit, even so 
small a thing as three pins can make one 
happy. Very likely if the old woman had 
been fretting and scolding about the dirt, no- 
body would have given her the pins. I know 
she would have lost a great deal of happi- 
ness,and her manner and words would have 
jarred on the spirits of every one else in the 
car. Learn to pick up happiness, dear girls, 
as the little chicks do their food, a crumb at 
a time. It just depends upon how you 
look at things, whether they make you happy 
or not. That rain dripping over the russet 
autumn leaves on our old oak is very beautiful 
to me. The patter is as soothing as a flute 
to my ear. I love the beautiful autumn rain. 
But I can easily imagine how I could take a 
very different view of the subject, and may 
be impress my views on the rest of you,” 
and Auntie glanced around with a smile. 

“T suppose you mean if you were to adopt 
my view of it,” said Sophy, with a good 
humored smile. She had fretted consider- 
ably over the state of the weather that 
morning, and hef& spirit had seemed catch- 
ing. 

“You are ready at making an application, 
I see. Now if you will just apply my teach- 
ings to practice as promptly, I know you 
will be the happiest company of little 
girls in town. If you learn to find happiness 
in little every-day matters about you, you 
will never be at loss for sources of enjoyment.” 

Dog all things like a man, not sneakingly ; 

Think the king sees thee still; for his King does. 

George Herbert. 
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Tue chains of habit are generally too small 
to be felt till they are too strong to be broken. 
—Dr. Johnson. 


ITEMS. 


Tae Tak AND Gravet Roor.—Among the lessons 
of the Chicago conflagration is one that must for- 
ever covdemn, in the juigment of all prudent men, 
the contrivance known as ‘‘tar and gravel roof.’ 
Nine-tenths of all the flat roofs in this city were, 
and still are, covered with this highly combustible 
composition; and it is wholly to this fact that the 
destruction of the north division of the city mast 
be ascribed. The conflagration was still two squares 
away from the river, among the lofty stone and 
brick buildings on Lake and Randolph strests, 
when the north division began to burn. Vast 
flakes of roofing paper, saturated with oil and coal 
tar, were taken by the high wind from the flaming 
roofs o1 the south side and carried to the equrily 
combustib'e roofs on the north stde. In this way the 
conflagration was carried across the river, which, had 
it not been for this, would in all probability have been 
the northern limit of the burnt district. Persons 
who saw these flaming fire-brands in their passage 
describe them as appearing like great sheets of 
flames passing through the air. 

This flammable roofing must be utterly and en- 
tirely condemned. If necessary, its use ia cities 
must be made a criminal offense by statute, as it 
assuredly is in every moral sense. The conflagra- 
tion of Chicago must not again be invited by the 
spreading of paper saturated in pstroleam upon the 
roofs of our houses. Our builders must cease to 
practice the arts of Parisian petroleouses.— Chicago 
Times. 





Carsotic Acip 1n Smatt Pox.—The use of car- 
bolic acid as a disinfectant and curative agent in 
smail pox and other contagious diseases shoud be 
universally known. Dr. Burgess, of San Francisco, 
says, in the Boston Journal of Chemistry, ‘* In the 
late fearfal epidemic of small pox I have tested the 
disinfectant and prophylactic power of carbolic acid 
ina way that leaves no doubt in my mind of its 
superior merit. Indeed, during the latter part of 
the course of the epidemic, I trusted to it excla- 
sively. In thirty six instances of its exc'usive use, 
the disease spread in but one—and that was in a 
family of very filthy habits, where cleanliness and 
proper nursing were unsttainable.”’ 

Carbolic acidin a fluid form is a cheap article. 
To disinfect an apartment, two or three teaspoonsfal 
may be putin asmall bucket of wat-r, and scat - 
tered about with a whisk broom. Or the same or 
even smaller quantity may be placed in a dish and 
mixed with sand. The evaporation from this will 
disinfect the air. If the air should become too 
strorgly charged the evaporation may be checked 
by covering the dish more or less, as required. 
This atmosphere containing carbolic acid is healthy, 
and soon becomes quite agreeable, especially when 
associated with its power asa destroyer of infec- 
tion. 

The bed clothes, blankets, &c., and clothes worn 
by persons having the disease or coming in contact 
with such, may be washed with soap now manufac- 
tured containing carbolic acid. Or, common soap 
may be used, with two or three teaspoonsfal of 
carbolic acid, added to the suds. Thus may com- 
plete disinfection be produced in bed clothes or body 
clothes of patients subjected to small pox or any 
other infectious disease. G. E. 





+ + 
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SPECIALITIES : 
Three lots mxd Long Shawils, at $5.00. 
Siberian Shawts, bound. 

Satines, in dark Green, Brown and Plum. 
Biaritz, in Dark Brown, Mode and Plum. 
French Merinoes, in Olive, Brown and Citron. 
Blankets, all sizes, from $5.00 up. 

Canton Flannels, from 120. to 28¢. 

50 doz. Hack Towels. large, at 25c. each. 

5 pieces Huck Toweling, good, at 25c. per yd. 


N. B.—Samples sent by mail and goods by ex- 
press when desired. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets. 


__STOKES & WOOD, _ 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e 


S EX psy Rsomtare Philada 
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PLAIN BONNETS. 
REBECCA ELKINTON succeeds Exizasera Morris 
in making Plain Bonnets, at No. 711 Noble street, 
above Franklin, Philadelphia. : 12, 30-6mo. 


Gducational. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A boarding school for students of both sexes, un- 
der the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Ohio, will commence its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 
thorough. Terms moderate. For circulars, &e., 
address either of the undersigned : 

Jason Evans, Elihu Darfey, N. H. Chapman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, E. T. Heston, Jesse 
Janney, Springboro, Warren county, Ohio; E. B. 
Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, 
Zanesfield, Logan County, Ohio. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 
For Boys and Girls. 

This Boarding and Day-School is located in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 

For Circulars, address 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S 
Selenite, Uiession! & Commercial Academy, 
ILMINGTON, DEL. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Winter Term opens Twelfth month 4th, 1871. 
Please send for new Catalogue. 226.1y 
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JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 


OPTICIANS, MATHEMATICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMEN 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS. 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &c., &o. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each part: 


Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 
10 “ce 


‘* 2. Optical ” 7 

‘* 3. Magic Lanterns, $3. 
ae 4. Philosophical Instraments, 66 ‘ 
85 ly 


NEW FALL GOODS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
has just received his new importation of 


PIM’S IRISH POPLINS, 


In shades manufactured expressly for him. 
Dark Brown in two shades, Dark Steel, Dark Mode, 
price $2.25, which is lower than they have been for 
years. 
Also, Fine all-wool EMPRESS CLOTH, of his own 
importation, in very choice shades. 
Fine Madonnas, 87} cts., $1.00, $1.25, $1.37}. 
Fine Silk-finish Alpacas, dark brown and olive 
brown. 
Dark Steel and dark brown double warp Alpacas. 
Superior double-weight Winter Melanges. 
Dark olive Silk Bombazines, a superior article. 
Black Alpacas of the bé8t makes at old prices ; 
bought before the advance. 
Shawls, Shawls, Shawls in all the various kinds, 
—Thibet, Blanket, &c. : 
An early call is solicited. 


FARMS. HOUSES. LANDS. 
For catalogues of cheap improved real estate in 
Bucks county, Pa., address (with stamp) 
BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
923 4m. Newtown, Pa. 


CHARLES C. JACKSON. 


TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 
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“INE SUBURBAN RESIDENCE FOR SALE. 
The residence of the late Hannah J. Williams, 
situated one-half mile east of and overlooking the 
city of Richmond, Indiana. About 3} acres of land, 
highly improved, and well stocked with the finest 
varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grapes and 
Small Fruits. Good brick house, containing eleven 
rooms, bath room, water closet, hot and cold water, 
furnace, and other modern improvements. Good 
cellar, well, three cisterns, stable, wood- house, 
chicken house, &c., &. In fact, everything to 
make ita desirable home. For further particulars 
inquire of or address A. K. WILLIAMS or BENJA- 
MIN STRATTAN, Bichmond, Ind. 
12th mo. 8th, 1871. 


WM. HEACOCK, 
GENERAL 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 FILBERT STREET, 


Personal attention given’at all hours and in all 
diseases. 1, 6-3mo. 


\\ 7 ANTED, TOSCOMPLETE A;:FILE, COPIES OF 
\ Men’s Extracts Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
for the years 1833-4, 5, 7, 9 & ’49, and Women’s 

& ‘t ¢10¢ yrter to 1840. Liise 
copies of the printed or written Extracts from 1827 
to 1749, and prior thereto. A liberal compensation 


1216 4t. 








will be paid for these if sent to this office. 
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WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 


ISAAC*DIXON & SON, 


120 South Eleventh S§t., 





° PHILADELPHIA. 
Sx . 
Importers and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign 
and American Watches. 
pe@= Particular attention paid to repairing Fine 
Watches. (34 ly. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
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REGISTER & HOPKINS, 


Ne. 526 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILA., 
Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 
WOVEN Wink ‘SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 





VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE IN HARFORD 
f\ County, Maryland, containing 156 acres more 
or less in Friends’ neighborhood, two miles from 
Little Falls meeting. Price $12,000; one-third or 
one-fourth cash, the balance on time to suit the 
purchaser. If not sold by the Ist of Third month 
(March), will be to let to a good farmer. The 
buildings are a good and substantial two-story 
frame dwelling, with kitchen and wood-shed adjoin- 
ing ; & good well of water under porch, and cistern 
pump in kitchen. Carrisge-house 24 by 40 feet ; 
corn loft above, and a large barn 30 by 50 feet (with 
cistern in the yard sufficiently large to hold water 


| for the stock), and other necessary out- buildings. 


A large amount of fruit, viz., 200 bearing apple 
trees, cherries, pears, grapes, and one acre of culti- 
vated Rochelle or Lawton blackberries and other 
small fruits, This farm is in a good state of culti- 
vation, well fenced and well watered, and timber 
sufficient for the farm. For further particulars in- 
quire of MORDECAI PRICE, near Friends’ Meeting- 
house and Fallston P. O., Harford county, or to the 
owner, ABRAHAM MERRITT, Bryantown, Charles y 
Co., Maryland. 1223 3m. 


N JANUARY PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.— 
Full of rich reading. Only 30 cents, or $3 a year. 
Now is the time to subscribe. 
JOHN L. CAPEN, 26 North Ninth st., Philada., or 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 1, 6—2t. 








BOOEHS 


IS8UBD BY THE 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRI NUS,” 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


At the Office of PRIBNDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 144 North Seventh Street, | Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 


There will be kept on hand for eale 
By JOHN COMLY, 

Besides a general assortment of 
FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 
Question Books for First-day School Use, 
Frienps’ First-pay Scoot Lisrary Books, 


Especial attention being given to selecting such as 
have the approval of Committees of Examination. 


TEXT, VERSE AND PICTURE CARDS, 


STATIONERY IN VARIETY, 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 








By Ann A. TownsenD. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75¢ 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions and An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schuvis. By 
Jans Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
‘ = “ Second. “ 40c. 
Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Harpist EK. Srocaty. 18mo. 136 pp...... Price 49¢ 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jane 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth........... Price 20c. 
4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospei 
Promise, by Janz Jonnsoy. 2d edition. Price 75 . 
“A Treasury of Facts’”—a Book designed |»: 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior ot 
“ Karly Impressions.” Compiled by Jans Joun-on. 
6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each....... eccecceee Price 76u 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO | Devotional Poetry for the Children. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


701 ARCH STREET. 
CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


32 mo. 64 pp............ ste *e0ceeee eeccecee «Price 20c 


Besays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 

as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonsson, 

L 80. F1 Ppc.ccccsccrccsccees sovcce-e tocceee Price 26c. 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools. By 
Part First........... steneed P rice 12¢ 


Jang JouNaon. 


























